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EXPANDING  UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENTS  AND 
THE  FOREIGN  STUDENT 

A  CASE  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  AT 
U.  S.  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

The  prediction  that  the  college  and  university  population  in 
the  United  States  will  have  doubled  by  1970  has  caused  edu¬ 
cators  and  administrators  to  speculate  on  the  possible  fate  of 
foreign  student  programs,  now  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  university  life.  While  some  anticipate  a  "crisis”  affecting 
both  foreign  and  American  students,  others  believe  that  in¬ 
creased  enrollments  represent  a  challenging  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  American  vision  of  higher  education  to  more  young 
people,  both  American  and  foreign.  Those  who  share  an  opti¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  situation  point  out  that  there  has  been  no 
startling  change  in  enrollment  statistics  but  rather  a  change  in 
our  perception  of  these  figures.  While  it  is  true  that  college 
and  university  enrollments  may  increase  from  the  present  three 
million  to  some  five  or  six  million  in  1970,  this  rise  is  not 
without  precedent.  In  the  past  the  college  population  has  char¬ 
acteristically  doubled  every  20  years,  and  in  the  period  from 
1920  to  1930  it  doubled  in  10  years.  It  now  appears  that  this 
will  occur  again  in  1 5  years.  The  difference  today  is  that,  thanks 
to  statistical  projections,  we  are  more  aware  of  what  lies  ahead 
and  of  the  importance  of  planning  to  meet  future  needs. 
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Out  of  a  total  of  some  three  million  students  enrolled  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  in  1955-56,  only  one  in 
seventy,  or  less  than  1.5%,  was  a  foreign  student.  The  36,500 
foreign  students  in  the  United  States  represent  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  and,  on  a  national  scale,  are  a  negli¬ 
gible  factor  in  the  enrollment  pressures  experienced  by  univer¬ 
sities.  Foreign  students  are  distributed  among  some  1,630  insti¬ 
tutions  in  numbers  ranging  from  one  or  a  mere  handful  at  most 
institutions,  to  something  over  1,000  at  each  of  three  large 
universities;  only  twelve  institutions  have  more  than  400  for¬ 
eign  students  on  their  campuses.  While  comparison  with  uni¬ 
versities  abroad  is  somewhat  misleading,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  Oxford  almost  13%  of  the  student  body  consists  of 
foreign  students,  at  the  University  of  Geneva  American  stu¬ 
dents  alone  make  up  14%  of  the  student  body  and  in  Austria 
approximately  one-fifth  of  all  students  are  foreign  students. 

American  educational  institutions  as  a  whole  are  not  over¬ 
crowded  with  foreign  students.  Indeed,  as  the  number  of 
American  students  increases,  the  percentage  of  foreign  students 
may  fall  below  the  current  1.5%  figure  since  the  present  mod¬ 
est  rate  of  increase  among  foreign  students  is  not  rapid  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  rise  in  total  enrollment.  It  may  well  be 
argued  that  most  institutions  should  seek  to  double  their  for¬ 
eign  student  populations  as  the  number  of  American  students 
doubles,  in  order  to  keep  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  American  stu¬ 
dents  at  least  constant.  Otherwise,  many  of  the  gains  made  in 
the  foreign  student  field  in  the  past  may  be  dissipated  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  visitors  from  abroad  on  college  and  com¬ 
munity  may  decline. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  state  the  case  for  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  in  unequivocal  terms.  In  the  months  ahead  foreign 
student  programs  at  our  colleges  and  universities  are  likely  to 
be  scrutinized  with  special  care  by  legislators,  university  trus¬ 
tees  and  parents  of  American  students  as  the  expansion  of 
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facilities  for  accommodating  additional  students  lags  behind 
the  demand  for  admission.  Legitimate  questions  will  be  raised 
as  to  why  foreign  students  should  be  admitted  when  some 
qualified  American  students  are  having  difficulty  getting  into 
colleges  of  their  first  choice.  In  answering  these  questions,  uni¬ 
versities  will  have  the  opportunity  of  helping  important  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  American  educational  community  to  view  the 
enrollment  situation  in  clearer  perspective  and  to  appreciate 
the  values  involved  in  foreign  student  programs.  Major  reasons 
why  such  programs  are  vital  to  educational  institutions  and  to 
the  nation  are  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

The  concept  of  foreign  study,  dating  back  to  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  has  taken  on  new  significance  as  technological  ad¬ 
vances  have  caused  the  world  to  shrink  and  as  the  facts  of 
political  and  economic  life  have  made  nations  interdependent. 
Students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  seeking  aids  to  progress 
and  education,  are  coming  to  the  United  States  in  growing 
numbers.  America  has  become,  educationally,  a  "most  favored 
nation,”  superseding  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  social  and 
economic  needs  of  many  countries,  especially  the  so-called 
under-developed  nations,  are  tremendous  and  require  trained 
and  educated  persons  to  meet  them.  Our  own  foreign  policy 
objectives  stress  people-to-people  contacts  and  the  development 
of  mutual  understanding.  Equally  important,  the  broadening 
influence  of  campus  contacts  with  foreign  students  gives  to 
American  students  a  greater  understanding  both  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Colleges  and  universities  have ,  first  of  all ,  a  fundamental 
responsibility  to  foster  and  extend  communication  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  scholars  of  all  nations.  Maintaining  the  two-way  flow 
of  knowledge  between  countries  is  as  important  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  United  States  educational  institutions  as  it  is 
to  those  in  other  countries  and  it  must  begin  at  the  student 
level,  if  it  is  truly  to  flourish.  The  movement  of  scholars  in 
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search  of  knowledge  which  began  in  the  earliest  recorded  times 
finds  its  counterpart  today  in  the  foreign  and  American  stu¬ 
dents  who  sit,  now  only  figuratively,  at  the  feet  of  great 
teachers  of  many  lands.  The  flow  of  students  is  part  of  the 
search  for  knowledge  which  knows  no  national  boundaries.  As 
Viscount  Haldane  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  no  amount  of 
studying  the  works  of  outstanding  thinkers  and  writers  is  as 
valuable  as  personal  contact,  especially  if  it  be  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  great  teacher.  It  is  not  just  a  question  of  learning 
about  a  particular  field,  but  of  enlarging  the  horizons  of 
thought  to  the  limits  of  what  approaches  the  genuinely  uni¬ 
versal,  and  thereby  broadening  and  deepening  the  foundation 
on  which  all  knowledge  rests. 

Secondly,  United  States  institutions  have  a  real  obligation  to 
share  their  educational  resources  with  other  countries .  This  is 
most  apparent  in  relation  to  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
The  countries  of  these  areas  look  outside  their  own  borders  for 
vital  educational  assistance  because  the  number  of  local  insti¬ 
tutions  and  their  ability  to  provide  specialized  training  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  personnel.  In  Indonesia, 
to  take  an  extreme  but  revealing  example,  one  new  national 
university  is  overwhelmed  by  an  enrollment  of  some  30,000 
students  who  are  served  by  a  faculty  of  less  than  100.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  university  training  by  an  education-hungry  popu¬ 
lace  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  such  universities,  and  quality 
is  necessarily  sacrificed.  One  solution  is  to  send  students  abroad, 
thus  supplementing  local  resources.  By  receiving  students  from 
the  less-developed  countries,  United  States  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  help  them  to  improve  and  expand  their  own  institu¬ 
tions  so  that  gradually  they  will  be  able  to  meet  their  own 
needs.  It  is  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  theirs  to  encourage 
the  development  of  free  institutions  and  accelerate  progress 
toward  social,  economic  and  political  stability.  As  President 
Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  a  speech  at  Baylor  University  in 
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June  1956:  "Our  country’s  future  will  be  brighter  as  the  lot 
of  mankind  improves;  no  nation  can  in  the  long  run  prosper 
except  as  the  world  enjoys  a  growing  prosperity.” 

But  it  is  not  the  under-developed  countries  alone  that  seek 
out  our  academic  resources.  European  countries  look  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  complement  the  offerings  of  their  own  venerable  institu¬ 
tions,  just  as  Americans  look  toward  Europe  for  certain  types 
of  educational  experience.  Even  a  highly  developed  country 
like  Sweden,  for  example,  feels  that  it  has  much  to  gain  from 
sending  advanced  students  to  America  for  specialized  work. 
Reporting  on  a  survey  in  Sweden  of  American-trained  students, 
Franklin  Scott  of  Northwestern  University  points  out  that  the 
Swedes  count  on  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
experimentation  and  learning.  This  country  is  regarded  as  the 
ideal  place  to  study  in  many  fields  because  of  its  wealth  of  re¬ 
sources,  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  resultant  facilities 
for  specialization.  A  doctor  mentioned,  for  instance,  that  a 
surgeon  might  see  in  one  university  hospital  in  the  United 
States  ten  or  twenty  examples  of  a  medical  problem  that  might 
occur  in  Sweden  only  twice  a  year.  Thus  even  for  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  European  countries,  American  educational  institutions 
represent  an  important  resource. 

Thirdly,  the  typical  campus  in  the  United  States  has  certain 
unique  qualities  which  make  it  particularly  well-suited  to  in¬ 
troduce  foreign  students  to  American  institutions  and  culture. 
With  the  growth  of  United  States  responsibilities  throughout 
the  world,  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  America 
abroad  has  become  an  important  aim  of  United  States  foreign 
policy.  Fulfilling  this  aim  is  not  a  function  of  government 
alone;  it  is  one  which  can  be  carried  out  just  as  effectively, 
perhaps  more  effectively,  by  private  organizations.  Educational 
institutions  have  certain  characteristics  which  make  them,  at 
their  best,  an  ideal  place  for  foreign  visitors  to  discover  the 
essence  of  America.  The  context  of  a  foreign  student’s  edu- 
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cation  at  an  American  university  is  inescapably  American. 
Both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  the  informal  relationship 
between  teacher  and  student,  the  wide  use  of  discussion  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere  can  provide  direct 
and  convincing  examples  of  what  is  meant  by  the  "American 
way  of  life.”  The  campus  as  a  community  in  which  a  group  of 
people  live  and  work  together,  solving  their  problems  through 
cooperative  voluntary  effort,  is  new  to  many  foreign  students. 
Within  the  campus  community  they  discover  many  of  the  real 
attributes  of  America.  Aspects  of  life  in  the  United  States 
which  are  similar  to  those  in  their  home  country  are  found  and 
used  as  a  basis  of  understanding;  aspects  which  are  dissimi¬ 
lar  are  brought  into  perspective  and  antagonisms  gradually 
resolved. 

Fourthly,  foreign  students  help  to  broaden  the  outlook  of 
American  students,  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  and 
of  the  American  community.  The  value  of  foreign  students  on 
campus  is  not  always  fully  appreciated,  in  part  because  it  is 
the  by-product  of  a  process  centered  primarily  around  the  edu¬ 
cational  goals  of  the  foreign  student,  and  in  part  because  we 
suffer  from  a  certain  myopia  when  it  comes  to  our  own  need 
to  learn  from  others.  Howard  Wilson,  in  his  recent  book  on 
campus  influences  helping  to  increase  student  understanding 
of  international  affairs,  stresses  the  importance  of  developing 
a  broad  world  outlook  among  American  students: 

"In  a  society  such  as  ours,  where  public  opinion  is  active 
and  leadership  of  public  opinion  is  crucial,  it  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  all  college  graduates  need  to  be  concerned  and 
reasonably  informed  about  foreign  policies,  about  world 
cultures,  about  international  relations.  That  is  almost  a 
pre-requisite  for  the  successful,  democratic  conduct  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  In  the  typical  institution  of  higher 
education  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  graduates 
have  been  exposed  to  any  systematic  instruction  about 
international  relations  .  .  .  This  fact  makes  it  extremely 
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important  for  the  individuals  and  organizations  which 
seek  better  understanding  and  orientation  on  world  affairs 
for  all  college  students  to  utilize  fully  every  possible  re¬ 
source  of  a  nonformal  character  and  to  relate  these  nonfor- 
mal  developments  to  class  offerings  as  supplementary  and 
coordinate.”1 

As  Dr.  Wilson  points  out,  formal  channels  of  learning  at 
the  university  do  not  reach  the  vast  majority  of  students  who 
do  not  specialize  in  either  languages  or  international  relations. 
These  students  will  round  out  their  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  other  countries  only  if  they  encounter  informal 
international  influences  on  campus.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  influences,  because  it  is  personal  and  compelling,  is  the 
foreign  student.  Some  indication  of  this  is  given  by  a  recent 
survey  of  college  seniors  at  some  fifty  widely  distributed  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Students  were  given  a 
choice  of  twenty  factors  which  might  have  influenced  their 
outlook  on  world  affairs.  While  contact  with  foreign  students 
was  found  to  be  less  influential  than  the  mass  media,  courses 
and  lectures,  and  opinions  of  parents  and  friends,  it  was  more 
influential  than  contact  with  other  types  of  foreign  visitors, 
travel  outside  the  United  States,  military  service,  participation 
in  student  club  activities,  or  contact  with  faculty  members 
active  in  world  affairs. 

A  similar  study  carried  out  by  the  World  University  Service 
in  1955  showed  that  American  students  rated  contact  with 
foreign  students  third  in  importance,  after  the  mass  media  and 
courses  of  study,  in  making  them  aware  of  international  af¬ 
fairs,  and  a  study  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  showed  that 
"making  contact  with  foreign  students  on  an  individual  basis” 
was  considered  second  only  in  importance  to  the  influence  of 

1  American  College  Life  as  Education  in  World  Outlook ,  Howard  E. 
Wilson  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1956,  p.  68. 
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mass  media.  While  these  surveys  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
further  research,  they  do  indicate  that  the  foreign  student  is 
among  the  more  significant  informal  educational  influences  on 
a  campus  and  that  his  presence  has  a  broadening  effect  on  his 
American  counterparts. 

In  the  classroom  too,  even  where  the  subject  matter  has  no 
relation  to  international  affairs,  the  foreign  student  helps  to 
broaden  the  horizons  of  American  students,  to  stimulate  think¬ 
ing  and  discussion,  and  to  create  a  broader  framework  within 
which  problems  can  be  discussed.  His  presence  throws  new  light 
on  old  questions.  By  simply  airing  his  own  point  of  view,  often 
revealing  a  different  set  of  basic  assumptions,  he  helps  to  gen¬ 
erate  new  ideas.  This  is  valuable  and  stimulating  in  a  classroom. 
A  professor  at  Stanford  University,  paying  tribute  to  the  for¬ 
eign  students  who  have  participated  in  his  American  literature 
courses,  says  that  his  classes  " would  have  been  much  less  pleasant 
and  less  productive  both  for  teachers  and  taught  without  these 
importations  of  foreign  personalities  and  foreign  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling  and  foreign  traditions  in  the  arts.”2 

The  influence  of  foreign  students  on  Americans  is  also  felt 
beyond  the  campus.  Through  the  efforts  of  community  and 
church  groups,  more  and  more  foreign  students  are  meeting 
Americans  and  getting  to  know  them  personally.  Sometimes 
lasting  friendships  are  formed.  While  contact  with  the  com¬ 
munity  is  encouraged  and  supported  by  exchange  organiza¬ 
tions  largely  because  of  its  value  to  the  foreign  student  in  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  America,  the  understanding  which 
results  is  usually  mutual.  Americans  who  might  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  travel  abroad  and  learn  about  foreign  countries 
first  hand  meet  foreign  visitors  here  at  home,  enriching  their 
experience  and  stimulating  them  to  follow  international  affairs 
more  closely.  Drawing  foreign  students  into  the  process  of 

2  Wallace  Stegner,  Stanford  Short  Stories  1954,  Stanford  University  Press, 
1954,  p,  vi. 
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educating  Americans  in  world  affairs  is  desirable,  of  course, 
only  when  the  interests  of  the  student  coincide  with  those  of 
community  groups.  Not  all  exchangees  will  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  play  the  role  of  mentor  of  international  affairs 
in  just  this  way  and  they  should  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Finally,  the  willingness  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  foreign  students  is  related ,  at  least 
indirectly ,  to  study  by  American  students  abroad.  Exchange  is 
a  reciprocal  affair.  Approximately  10,000  Americans  now  go 
abroad  each  year  to  some  fifty  foreign  countries  or  political 
areas  for  study.  Well  over  half  go  to  Europe,  but  interest  in 
studying  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  increasing.  We  need  to 
send  many  more  students  abroad  to  study  the  languages  and 
cultures  of  the  Asian  and  African  countries.  We  cannot  expect 
foreign  universities  to  welcome  our  students  in  growing  num¬ 
bers,  however,  unless  we  too  maintain  an  "open  door”  and 
make  room  for  foreign  students  in  our  institutions. 


Conclusion 

Foreign  students  are  a  vital  part  of  the  American  university 
scene  today.  Although  they  represent  less  than  1.5%  of  the 
total  enrollment  at  American  institutions,  the  enrichment  they 
bring  to  the  campus  and  to  the  nation  is  far  greater  than  their 
small  numbers  would  imply.  While  at  the  university  the  for¬ 
eign  student  contributes  to  the  cross-fertilization  of  knowledge 
and  ideas  across  national  boundaries  and  to  American  under¬ 
standing  of  foreign  ways  of  life.  When  he  returns  home,  his 
American  experience  has  a  lasting  influence  on  his  career,  his 
outlook  on  life  and,  in  many  countries,  on  the  long-range  social 
and  economic  progress  of  his  nation.  Equally  important,  the 
foreign  student  comes  to  know  America  from  first-hand  expe¬ 
rience  and  can  interpret  what  he  has  seen  to  his  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen.  Finally,  his  presence  on  the  campus  as  part  of  a 
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two-way  exchange  helps  to  assure  American  students  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  foreign  universities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  foreign  students  are  not  in  competition 
with  American  students;  the  role  they  play  is  complementary 
and  the  function  they  perform  unique.  That  many  educational 
institutions  realize  this  is  shown  by  the  position  taken  by 
policy-making  groups  in  the  educational  field  such  as  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Association  for 
Higher  Education.  They  have  recommended  that  colleges  and 
universities  increase  their  enrollments  of  foreign  students  in 
the  years  ahead  despite  enrollment  pressure.  If  all  institutions 
carry  on  their  foreign  student  programs  in  this  spirit,  with 
vigor  and  determination,  they  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  fulfillment  of  America’s  international  obligations  and  to 
the  healthy  intellectual  life  of  both  college  and  community. 
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